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Science and Grts. 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM AND ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


No, 469. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1862. PRICE 13d. 


LOOKING BACK FROM HALF-WAY. 
THERE is one great advantage frequently enjoyed in 
middle age, denied to the old and the young—I 
mean the pleasure of revisiting childhood’s scenes, 
with youth enough to find most of the old birds still 
in the nest, and age enough to feel as no school-boy 
cam,the recreating properties of a holiday. Happy 
the man of thirty-five who has a father or mother 
living where he was born, where he is still called a 
‘boy’ by his parent, and ‘ Master John’ by the old 
gardener. When he went back from college, he used 
to give himself airs, and stick up for his manhood— 
contradicting his father, speaking contemptuously of 
the family small-beer, and shewing that he felt his 
late escape from the uncertainties of hobbledehoyism. 
But now, he loves the house for the very reminis- 
cences of childhood which are forced upon him; he 
is now silently thankful for what, fifteen years ago, 
he kicked at, or accepted with protest. 

There is a charm in his old home, which his own 
proper address in the Post-office Directory will never 
possess—although that has charms of its own by no 
means to be despised. 

In the latter place, when he lands after a day’s 
swimming, however successfully, against the stream, 
he cannot quite shuffle off his coil of citizenship along 
with his Inverness wrapper. He cannot lay aside his 
cares with his umbrella; he cannot scrape the dirt 
from his mind. True, his wife is sweet, and would 
give charms to a wind-mill ; but she cannot divert the 
capricious responsibilities of young Paterfamilias ; she 
cannot stop the postman’s knock; she cannot take 
her lord’s share even of household duties. He must 
do something. Mr Compo has called to see him about 
the roof, and will call again at seven. Mr Softly 
would be glad to have some conversation with him 
about the ‘ Anti-tobacco Society. Really, he must 
speak to the page himself ; the boy didn’t mind the 
maids in the least, &c. 

There is no use making wry faces about it. I dare- 
say you have been hard at work all day; well, you 
are not singular. Some would be thankful beyond 
the bounds of even melodramatic gratitude, at having 
such a home to hide in, out of the din of the great 
crowd which still throbs under the glare of gas. 
There are better men than you grinding away yet; so 
don’t grumble about the cares of a household. 
Suppose you had no house at all! 


Still, there are special charms in the old home, far 
away, past lighted stations, through noisy tunnels, deep 
in the pleasant West. There is a charm in the old home 
which you cannot find in Tyburnia; a capacity for 
yawning, a general uncoiling of one’s self, which is 
possible nowhere else. There you can defy the 
pressure of a profession; there you can escape all 
sense of responsibility and mastership. It is a place 
to rest in, to loosen each button of one’s being, and 
breathe peace at every pore. 

The effect is improved if at the same time you are 
happy in finding those there who spoil you. An 
impartial friend or relation is a pest of society. As 
if you didn’t know your own weak places and dark 
corners, but must have a friend to help you to keep 
your eye upon them. With such, absence makes the 
heart grow fonder. No, no; give me a partial friend, 
who likes, if possible, who admires me. Give me one 
who loves without ever wishing to know the reason 
why. I confess I like to be spoiled. 

To me, one of the greatest enjoyments of such a 
visit as I have mentioned, is to moon about, and let 
the stream of old associations and memories, started 
by long familiar objects, flow on without interruption. 

Three days ago,I was a drop of blood in the great 
‘ pulse of the world’s right hand ;’ I was a grinding- 
wheel—I helped to raise the hum of Babylon. 

Now, I am a fungus, pushed back through all the 
steps of species, a placid, happy fungus. 

A guinea-ticket did it all, in three hours. When 
the fly I rummaged up at the inn of the station, where 
the hens were already at roost, took me up the car- 
riage-drive of my home, all the house was stirred— 
for I had not announced myself—asking itself what 
the noise of wheels could be; and the inquiry struck 
me as a fair indication of the gulf I had crossed 
from Babylon to Brownleaf Hall. 

How full of memories an old house and garden is! 
To those who knew it young, every seat, shrub, nook, 
and view about it has a charm and value of its own. 
My saunter the next morning gave me pleasure 
enough, and as most old gardens and homes are alike, 
or have at least a suggestive kindly relationship to 
each other, will you. share my idle reverie? There is 
something in you, I hope, which responds to the 
memories of boyhood. Look, sir! there is nothing to 
you in that beech-tree, but once, I may say, I lived in 
it for years. That is the bough on which we nailed a 
board for a seat, with nails drawn out of the garden- 
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wall—blunt, gritty, cast-iron things. But the board 
held on, and branch flattened itself out beneath it, 
like a boa-constrictor which had swallowed a gun- 
case. I spent many odd hours and half-holidays in 
that tree. Who has not had some similar retreat, 
the favourite cliff, the familiar bridge, the bend in the 
stream, the wood, the beach, the cave? Mine was a 
tree. I invited my friends to see me there; we hauled 
up capfuls of fruit thereto, and were sociable aloft. 
I remember, though, having a grand lesson on greedi- 
ness in connection with that same tree: no one set it 
me; I was not talked to, but punished silently by the 
inexorable law of cause and effect, and I am sure took 
a new interest in the value of experience. It came 
about thus. I had been reading the story of Peter 
Wilkins. When the ship, loaded with iron, had 
become quite fixed to the loadstone rock, and he had 
recove from the first gush of terror, he was 
hungry. The story says that he hunted about till he 
found some cheeses cased in lead; having opened 
one of these with his axe, he ‘dined off it, amy felt 
considerably refreshed. 

*I should think so,’ was my comment (I was nine 
years old)—‘I should think so; no bread, nothing but 
cheese.’ I felt that the disaster of the wreck was p ers 
a by such a delicious and uninterrupted 
m The scene haunted me. One day, havi 
found lying about in the house an irre; block 
of cheese, about a pound or so in weight, I suppose, I 
climbed to the seat on the beech-tree, and fell to. 
After a quarter of an hour, a large fragment was 
still unconsumed ; I believe I buried it. 1 know that 
I did not touch cheese for months, and had my first 
useful hint given about a check on appetite. Depend 
upon it, these children’s follies often teach more than 

elaborately lesson in 

ow sharply some thi stand out in the past! 

On what does your eye rest in the dim background 
as you be into the twilight of infancy? hile I 
paced at the familiar, though long unvisited 
garden, the water-worn pebbles in the vel-path 
recalled my earliest memory. It was that of the 
shingle beach. I can see it now, close to my eyes. I 
am told I was not more than three years old when 
taken there for the first time, but that I spent my 
time in filling baskets with the store of precious 
stones. Before that, I suppose, I had possessed a 
marble or so, and prized them with the exaggeration 
of youth, but hére were round pebbles without stint. 
To this day, looking back, the last distinct object in 
the series is that beach, those priceless innumerable 
bbles. I do not remember having noticed the sea. 
ow truly, as Bacon somewhere says, first thoughts 
and third thoughts agree. Middle-aged, mediocre, 
pushing men affect to search the sea. Newton and 
the child know better; they pick up their shells by 
the ocean-edge, without the hopeless distraction of 
deeper soundings. In God’s kingdom, though the 
Sey be only rounded pebbles on the sand, they are 
hid from the wise and prudent, and revealed unto babes. 

When do children begin to think? When does 
the fancy open? When do we first step without 
ourselves into the magic world which lies around, and 
feel the fresh current of new thought? Children are 
more deeply impressible than we imagine. I remember 
feeling quite awed by what seems a simple thing. 
You see that gray church tower standing up among 
the trees. Within those hard old w: lives the 
sweetest, softest voice that ever spread its fairy rin 
in the still air. I was wandering about by m 


dering how it flowed up so full and cool through all 
the long hot summer, when the ponds shrunk down, 
returned a stony clan 
to the bucket which came up dusty and bruised. 
was standing over the spring, and watching how it 


waved away the little bits of stick and even stone I 
tossed within its mouth, when all at once the bell 
began to toll its morning signal to the gleaners (such 
was our custom there) to start for the new carried 
fields of wheat. It touched and | d a new world 
of thought to me. I knew not what it said, but the 
voice I fad heard so often had now a mystic power it 
never had before. 

Who first chose bells to summon men to 
prayer? There was a throb of inspiration in that 
thought. 

I try to recall my first sense of the a of a 
church, and feel it very indistinct. erhaps the 
growth of my ideas was stunted by our pew. 
shouldn’t wonder. It was a very Saul among the 
others—a head and shoulders higher than the rest. 
It was lined, moreover, with green baize, which had 
retained its colour only in the shade; elsewhere, the 
hot summer sun and cold winter light had changed 
it toa yy yellow. Just beneath the top edge ran 
a row of brass-headed nails. I never could count 
them ; they were so much alike, that when you got to 
seventy or eighty, you lost your place. { tried, I 
su , @ hundred times. 

e queer old church! There were pews for all, 
gentle and simple. The old men’s pews were close 
to the door, and I remember it grew to be quite an 
office for one of them to push it to with his crutch. 
The pulpit and desk were vis-a-vis in an arch which 
divided the congregation, like the two players who 
_ hands in the preliminary part of (French and 

— But that old church was well filled, 
cially a space behind the o where the hobble- 
dehoys cut their names, and muffled the sound of 
cracking nuts. There was a man, however, who crept 
about with a stick ; it was a long peeled hazel wand, 
and I used to watch the tip of it go by bobbing up 
and down above the edge of the pew. 

Now the church is ‘restored.’ The pulpit and desk 
have loosened hands, and stepped back at the archi- 
tect’s bidding; the old men are brought into a 
warmer corner, and most of the nuts are eaten in the 
porch. But the part of the church which, I confess, 
pleased me most was the belfry, where I was some- 
times allowed to ‘help chime.’ ‘Raising the bells’ 
was a feat of after-years. Oh! how grand, though 
it was merely to see it done, when the ropes all 
— down through the slippery auger-holes in the 

ams above, twisting and coiling up upon the floor 
like the tangled heaps of macaroni which you see in 
the grocers’ shops. Bach ringer has a pyramid at his 
feet; there is a moment’s pause, and then it lashes up 
like a fountain through the roof. Woe! if you set 
your foot on that sudden heap! No mortal hand can 
check the return-swing of the bell. Up you must go, 
to be smacked against the beam, and the next instant 
deposited on the floor with a comminuted fracture of 
the knee and skull. 

More than one man has thus tried his hand—say 
at a marriage-festival—and caused the sounding only 
of a passing bell. I remember, however, once seei 
my little brother whipped up thus by a Sclemnail 
his head stop within two inches of the beam. Per- 
haps he didn’t let go when he found himself upon his 
legs again! But we used to creep about among the 
bells by the hour together, when the starlings were 
laying. What a charming place it was, the very 
bell-chamber itself, with its huge rough beams, and 
the upper surface of the bells spotted with white birds’ 
dung, while an unconsecra’ dove-cot sort of air 
i the sense. Not but that the belfry was 
ventilated too; those wooden cross-barred windows 
which shewed the map of ‘the country beneath, in 
little squares, were always played on by the wind, 
which soughed and oe around the metal rims, 
making them, I thought, hum in harmony, like bells 
asleep ing of a 

But how on earth did we get to talk about the belfry? 
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Oh, recalling early memories as we walk about the 
garden, and catch at a turn a sight of the old gray 
tower. But in a visit to the scenes of childhood we 
find some of the keenest recollections by no means 
grave. There is a gable-end in a garden I sometimes 
visit now (far away), but which I can never see without 
thinking of cats—a gable-end with a doorway in it 
a a loft, ivy on both sides, and a slopin 

threshold, and was reached by a ladder, the top of 
which only appeared above an ivy screen. There, on 
the elevated threshold, whenever the sun shone— 
and it used to shine in summer then—the cat would 
sit like a picture of herself in a frame, with the inner 
darkness of the loft as a background. On a terrace- 
walk immediately opposite was a fruit-shedding 
apple-tree. I fear I threw a great many pippins 
at Pussy. Pincher—that was my terrier—always 
expec it, and used to wait below. I have the 
scene before me: Pussy asleep, or looking at her 
finger-nails in half a doze; thud comes a pippin ; 
Grimalkin vanishes, a moment occupied in the 
descent of the ladder, then the invisible but not 
inaudible alighting on Pincher. Out they both come, 
cat with a tail as big as a muff, ventriloquating past 
with spangs a yard and a half long, Pincher jdling 
after her, all teeth and hair, till they reach a tree, 
whence she curses him till he tires of capering round 
the trunk, and barking upwards. T had a good 
reason for disliking cats. en I was a boy, they 
used to steal my young rabbits. We had a hole like 
a saw-pit, boarded and covered over with wooden 
bars, in which we kept, or rather tried to keep, our 
rabbits. One day, however, the gardener caught two 
cats working — at the theft, the thinnest 
getting down, an the young rabbits to 

e accomplice. This was his account of the matter, 
and I can well believe it; for Argus—a red-eyed, evil- 
favoured Newfoundland we had—was once detected 
lamb-killing, then washing himself in a pond, and 
finally getting back to his kennel, and putting his 
head in the collar before he thought any of the house- 
hold were - There he was before our breakfast, 
with no evidence of guilt about him beyond the 
pleasant secret sense of early digestion begun in his 
own inside. 

It is a curious thing that dogs, which can not only 
learn of man, but shew such natural cunning, should 
yet never seem to teach one another. Probably they 
accept an accomplishment as an instinct. They don’t 
know that they learn, do not notice their progress. 
Did you ever consider what an isolated life a dog 
leads? He is occupied only with the passing moment ; 
he does not meditate or look forward; he does not 
listen except when spoken to. No wonder, poor fellow, 
that he ‘delights to bark and bite ;’ his life would 
be otherwise dull enough. 

Dogs are very fond of children; they understand 
each other thoroughly—the dog appreciating the 
indulgent supervision of a mischievous boy, and the 
boy glad of a companion chiefly characterised by 
unscrupulous high spirits. 

But a truce to dogs. No one can look back upon his 
childhood without seeing serious mistakes of manage- 
ment in those who were full of anxiety for the young 
ones under thei 

Children are often most unfairly treated by those 
who desire to exercise all kindness. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it must be almost impossible for the senior to 
view the question in dispute, as he ought, from the 
boy’s side as well as his own. I recollect an instance. 
There was a very large pond near my home. I was 
constantly worrying authorities to get a boat for 
me, that I might row and sail about. At last they 
said: ‘If you will build one yourself which will carry 
you, you may navigate at discretion.’ Well, I set to 
work. I got Loot nails, pitch, and did it. Certainly 


the result ominously resembled a coffin, with a trian- 


gular box, like a large spittoon, forming the bows, 
nailed in front. But I pitched it, got it down to the 
pond, stepped in, made a small cruise, came back, tied 
the ark up toa post, and met — opinion with con- 
fidence. Sir, the next day the bottom of that craft 
was broken all to smash by the gardener with the back 
of anaxe. I saw him doing it, and set my teeth. The 
joints, over which I had bent my brain and pitched 
my clothes, were violated ; the breach was ho 

the whole fabric being rendered so shaky that it clearly 
could never float again. I don’t think the boat ought 
to have been thus rudely wrecked, though I somehow 
felt it was doomed. Of course, had I been humoured, 
I should have been drowned. Probably there was 
some material compensation arranged at the time. I 
know I had but one—the short, but, as I believed, the 
gy! satisfactory trial of my boat. 

Would it not be an excellent thing if there were a 
national head-gardener always prepared to smash 
rickety craft before any harm was done? i 
about with the back of his big axe, now dropping it 
on the n-board of an aspiring joint-stock com- 
pany, before the widows and the orphans had 
to pour upon it the precious savings of their toil or 
wreck : now cracking the shell of an addled bill, ere 
yet the heat of the great parliamentary hen were 
wasted in trying to hatch it into life: now cutting 
through a growing tie before it grew too strong for 
any but Sir Cresswell Cresswell’s fingers to unloose : 
now knocking a hole in the bottom of a casus belli: 
now letting daylight through a hollow irritating law ; 
making dangerous projects and silly schemes imprac- 
ticable. 

No, we must go to sea in our own craft, otherwise 
we should blame the hinderer, and never allow that 
we were at the edge of loss. We must burn our own 
fingers and scald our own throats, or be content to 
leave a gap in our education far worse than the loss of 
all the Greek whipped into the system. Your tenderly 
protected boys can hardly learn to be men. 

But if I was disappointed about the boat, I remem- 
ber having some very enthusiastic but erroneous 
notions corrected by indulgence. 

Of course every boy has wished to be Robinson 
Crusoe, and probably tried to realise his independence 
in one way or another, building huts, and, most 
cially, cooking some raw provision of his own. R 
meals, bedtime, and lessons certainly mar the effort 
to produce the solitary’s life, especially if you make the 
attempt in company with three or four boys. Even 
a half-holiday wae allows time enough for the full 
flavour of the scheme to ripen. Still, the thing must 
be tried. We had our fit of resistance to the con- 
ventionalities of life, chafed at civilisation, and set up 
the savagest establishment practicable under the cir- 
cumstances, and within sound of the dinner-bell. We 
built a hut, with a fireplace, cut cabbages of our own 
planting, and shot birds for meat. With an old 
iron pot, and a string for a bottle-jack, we ‘despised 
the cumbrous apparatus of the household hard by. 

But I may now confess that the cabbage was not 
only gritty, but tough, and the birds, when done, were 
sometimes as on one side as they were soft.on 
the other. They were not improved, either, by the 
occasional burning through of the string, and tumblin, 
down into the cinders, just when the element ‘a 
gravy made their aces adhesive. Though they 
were uncommonly nice, we didn’t indulge to excess ; 
and by degrees we gave Robinson Crusoe up, though 
we pronounced the experiment perfection. 

Oh, how much of what is blamed in children as too 
childish is tied down till mistakes are like to mara 
life! The young beer must be set to work, and 
sputter if need be. What is the use, Mr Squaretoes, 
ot your having tried so much of life (as you phrase it), 
if you can’t distinguish between vice and utter - 
someness of heart, between mischief and high spirits ? 

O man, or madam, with tall high-backed chi 8 
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chairs, and wretched unseasonable narrow tests of 

-behaviour, how should you like Methuselah to 

dle about after you, and see that you didn’t get 

your feet wet, or eat pastry, or lounge in company, or 
go to sleep in church ? 

Doctors and repre | inspectors say there are no 
more delicate tests of the healthiness of air than little 
children. What is depression to a man, is death to a 
babe. So, depend on it, demonstrative little boys and 
girls, instead of being set down ipso facto trouble- 
some, and excommunicate, are themselves often the 
truest gauge of what is wholesome in Mentor’s 
society. They cling to those who are simple, frank, 
unselfish. The best compliment is the confidence of 
achild. I never was more pleased with myself than 
once when sitting, not in the best of humours, by the 
Lake of Geneva smoking a pipe. At the other end of 
the seat was a poor woman, with a child some four 
years old. The little foreign thing toddled about 
while its mother knitted. Somentie, I was roused 
from my sulks by a chubby little hand coming timidly 
on my knee with a little dirty piece of paper, on 
which the child had drawn a scrawl. ‘Voild!’ said 
the little trot, putting its stump of pencil in my hand. 

drew magnificent faces, for which the mother sent 
her back to courtesy. I tapped the ashes out of my 
pipe, and walked back more cheerily than when I had 
set out for my stroll from the Hétel des Bergnes. 


FACTS ABOUT RAILWAYS. 


No paragraph in our weekly newspaper is more 
uniformly passed over by the general reader than 
the ‘ weekly railway traffic return;’ and yet, to the 
statistician or the holder of stock, this little para- 
graph es an interest which even Mr Reuter 
would fail in any proportionate degree to arouse. 
Bare and uninteresting as the statements seem, it 
is out of these very ‘returns’ that our statistical 
Dryasdust never fails to interest us when he comes 
to sum up in the aggregate, and strikes an average. 
For instance, taking 1861, he tells us that an average 
day's work on the railways of the United Kingdom 
during that year was to carry half a million of passen- 
gers, considerably over a quarter of a million of tons 
of minerals and merchandise, eighty-five thousand 
live-stock, and two thousand horses and dogs. Durin 
last year, we are also told that the number of passen- 
gers travelling by railway cannot have been less than 
six times the entire population of the kingdom. 
Nearly four millions of trains ran in the course of last 
year, equivalent to ten thousand six hundred a day, or 
more than seven times the number of minutes in a day. 
Again, the rolling stock—such as engines, carriages, 
and trucks—of all the railways in the country, if 
laced in one continuous line, would extend to at 
least the distance of six hundred miles: of these, 
nearly three thousand are engines, consuming about 
three hundred tons of coal per hour—in this way 
requiring a little coal-field to feed them. Thanks 
to our matter-of-fact friend, we are not only able to 
compute a day’s work, but we can compare the 
aggregate of one year with another. Thus, the _ 
senger and goods trains of 1861 travelled nearly three 
millions of miles more than these trains did in 1860, 
which is equivalent to going round the world one 
hundred and sixteen times more last year than the 
year before. The value of railway stock has, of 
course, increased in an equal ratio, exceeding in 
1861 the amount of 1860 by fourteen millions sterling. 
Leaving statistics for a moment, let us glance at 
what is as so much accomplished fact in the relation 
of the railway system to the country. The country 
been changed in both its physical and social 
aspects by the agency of railways. Physically, they 
have created new centres of population, brought 
trade and commerce, with all their accessories, into 
new districts, opened new places of resort, and 


greatly increased the facilities for reaching other 
= already known. Now, because railways have 
rought Brighton, Margate, and Ramsgate, as it were, 
to the back-door of the metropolis ; eg ny 
in close proximity to the hives of industry in the 
West Biting ; and have made the watering-places 
on the Lancashire and Welsh coast but as so many 
suburbs to cottonopolis, all England rushes to the 
coast in the burning days of summer. Socially, rail- 
ways have quickened the pulse of the world. They 
have modified society in — relation, and almost in 
every aspect. Whilst the railway system may be said 
to have greatly increased the span of our short lives 
for active exertion, it is making all classes of our 
population better acquainted with each other—better 
acquainted with the arts and devices of their neigh- 
bours, and more conversant with the physical beauty, 
form, and proportions of their own land. It equalises 
the prices of different commodities, by making them 
accessible alike to all the ends of the kingdom. In 
this way, the system helps to break down local 
jealousies and monopolies, but — to bind society 
together again in the spirit of a healthy industry. 
ilst doing all this good service, railways further 
enable all classes to travel, and thus to acquire the 
new ideas and funds of information imbibed with 
novelties of scene. 

On the score of public safety, railways, notwith- 
standing the havoc they occasionally make with life 
and limb, are in advance of all other means of convey- 
ance. The deaths and injuries in one year of travelling 
by railway bear no proportion to the great extent of 
disastrous accidents under the old coaching-system. 
In 1860, there were 68 railway accidents reported to 
the Board of Trade, in which 37 persons were killed 
and 515injured. During the same year, in the metro- 
polis alone, there were above 80 persons killed and 
900 injured by coach and carriage accidents, or more 
than double the deaths, and nearly double the injuries 
reported on all the lines of railway in the kingdom. 
Under the stage-coach system, the proportion of 
travellers killed would seem to have been about one 
in twelve thousand ; the proportion under the railway 
system is one in about seven and a half millions ; the 
proportion of injured under the same system being 
one in three hundred and thirty thousand ! 

Striking as these facts undoubtedly are, and great 
as is the improvement, in respect to the individual 
safety of passengers, of the new system over the old, 
railway accidents are far more numerous than they 
ought to be, and certainly do not seem to be on the 
decrease. With proper precautions, the greater number 
might be altogether avoided, and the remainder have 
their evil effects most materially lessened. An able 
writer in a late number of the Quarterly Review calcu- 
lates that three-fourths of the accidents that happen 
might thus be avoided, while only one-fourth can 
be classed as non-preventable ; namely, those occurring 
from causes beyond control, as well as reckoning for 
positive neglect of orders. Last year was a disastrous 
one in the annals of railway accidents, the amount 
of deaths being quadrupled, and of injuries doubled, 
in 1861 over 1860 ; and yet exactly the same propor- 
tion of accidents occurred through collisions in the 
former year as in the latter. 

Cannot the tide be turned again by any means? It 
is greatly to be regretted that government did not 
obtain for itself a part control over railway arrange- 
ments at the beginning, when the railway battles 
were first fought in the committee-rooms of the 
House of Commons. This control, which, if used 
judiciously, would have secured a greater uniformity 
of working, and perhaps better management, is not 
now possible;* but still the government, as well 


* There are no less than one hundred and twelve railway 
—_ in the House of Commons, and fifty-one in the House 
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as railway companies, have their duties to perform 
towards the one hundred and sixty-three millions of 
the travelling public of the country. At present, 
a few regular returns to the Board of Trade, and a 

rt of all accidents occurring on each line, consti- 
tute the whole of the relation which exists between 
the government and the different railway companies. 
But surely government supervision should not begin 
and end here, As a matter of fact, the legislature 
public traffic unti mally inspected by an officer o' 
the Board of 7 a After a time, however, exten- 
sive alterations are required on this same line—such 
as relaying the rails, changing the ition or the 
character of the signals, renewing bridges, and many 
other matters of detail. Yet the legislature takes no 
cognizance of these further matters, though they must 
of course materially affect the character of the line for 
better or worse ; nor do we again hear of the government 
inspector till some terrible disaster sets this official 
in motion to institute some inquiry, perhaps after all 
traces of the accident have disappeared. e public 
have a right to insist upon proper precautions being 
rendered obligatory, as well as a more rigid adherence 
to the law as already laid down, and they have a right 
to demand that searching and public investigations 
should be made into every accident that happens. 
Whilst these arrangements should never be left to 
railway companies, the directors themselves have duties 
of a much more practical nature. These consist not so 
much in devising new plans of working and new 
methods of security, as in the faithful carrying out 
of the efficient means already known, but which, from 
motives of economy or from careless management, 
have never been carried out. It is well known that 
many very necessary alterations, repairs, or improve- 
ments, have been unsafely delayed on some railways for 
financial reasons, such as advancing or equalising the 
dividend, by throwing the cost on a prospective rather 
than the present year. And here, perhaps, consists 
the great problem of railways and railway manage- 
ment, which goes far to throw the onus back from 
railway officials to the moneyed interest in the country. 
The leading officials on a line are bound hand and 
foot ; they have to make things pleasant to directors ; 
directors to shareholders ; and if the last must have 
their ‘bond,’ they must of necessity take all Shylock’s 
risks of drawing blood. 

Collisions are the most fruitful sources of railway 
accidents, yet these are the misadventures most easily 
prevented. The hideots Clayton-Tunnel accident last 
year, and another equally horrid which followed it in 
the course of a few days, might have been avoided if 
a sufficient interval had ton allowed to elapse 
between crowded trains, which, in both cases, were 
running on the same line at frightfully short inter- 
vals, and if the safety of the passengers had not been 
intrusted (as it was shewn to be) to overtasked or 
incompetent hands. The same remarks will apply 
entirely to the recent serious accident at Market-Har- 
borough. The Helmshore accident, and another about 
the same time on the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolver- 
hampton Railway, were the result of a want of 
sufficient break-power, and could never have occurred 
had break-power on such a system, for instance, as 
Mr Newall’s principle of continuous breaks applied 
simultaneously to a number of carriages by one guard, 
been in force at the time. All these accidents 
occurred to excursion-trains, and passengers by such 
trains are of course always subject to the greatest 
risk. It is not always for financial reasons that excur- 
sion-trains are run; competition is generally the 
exciting cause ; these trains seldom bring profit to 
shareholders; and as a consequence, the arrange- 


ments are almost invariably characterised by a 


mingled system of parsimony and recklessness, which 
undertakes extraordinary work with only ordinary 
appliances, and braves extra risks with only the 


usual precautions. Most accidents, either directly 
or indirectly, happen through the want of either 
efficient working-signals or signal-men, and the 
importance of both cannot be overestimated. For 
ordinary purposes, perhaps, the new semaphore signal 
with indicator always at ‘danger,’ for both stations 
and junctions, is the best; and for signal-men let us 
have trustworthy men, less worked and better paid, 
seeing that so many lives are in their hands. On one 
of our — lines, the system of telegraphic stations 
is at work, and is very efficient. Every train is by 
this method reported from station to station, and 
when delays occur, or the train happens to be late, 
the train following is instantly warned by signal. In 
Germany, it is common on the railways to emplo 
stationed along the line in sight of paw 
other, to pass the train on safely. 

Measures of precaution existing on some lines of 
railway are never thought of being brought into 
active operation on other lines, though their useful- 
ness cannot be called in question. Nor is it always a 

uestion of expense, so much as a long-continued 
dread of any sort of innovation. Thus, a communica- 
tion between guard and driver, in use on some few 
lines only, has more than once saved a company a 
serious accident, and passengers their lives and 
limbs. Were such a contrivance universally adopted, 
accidents to a train—on fire, for instance—might 
often be avoided. We were once ourselves in a 
train on one of the east-coast railways, when a 
carriage at the end of the train, from some defect 
of material, left the rails. The misfortune was 
instantly perceived by the guard, who lost no time 
in signalling the driver by means of a contrivance 
of the kind in question, and the train was eventu- 
ally pulled up before any serious was done. 
Perhaps the best description of such a communica- 
tion is a hempen or wire rope ing under the 
platform of each carriage, by means of which the 
guard from behind (or the initiated traveller with 
enough presence of mind) either rings a gong or bell 
on the tender, or pulls the handle of the steam- 
whistle on the engine 

High speed, whilst it will increase infinitely the 
serious results of an accident, can scarcely be said to 
have much to do with causing one, always, however, 
excepting cases of + curvature of the line, at 
which times the Ral name F invariably to be decreased. 
During the severe winter of 1860 and 1861, the news- 
papers teemed with accounts of disastrous accidents 
caused by the action of the intense frosts on the wheels 
of railway carriages. From the frequent breaking of 
wheel-tires, no journey was undertaken for weeks 
<n without serious apprehension and alarm. 
Still, railway companies might protect themselves and 
their passengers oa little outlay in the shape of 
better material. Wheel-tires made after either 
Burke’s or Mansell’s new patent, owing, in both 
instances, to their being dovetailed to the wheels, may 
be broken into a dozen pieces, and yet keep their 

lace till the carriage can be detached from the train. 
Hepecially during the winter, examination of the 
wheels of carriages cannot be made too frequently. 
Perhaps the greatest improvement in the laying of the 
permanent way, of late years, consists in making the 
rails fish-jointed, namely, in securing the rails together 
at the point of junction. All that is necessary by this 
process, is to place a slab of wrought iron on each side 
of the ends of each rail, and securing the plate to the 
rail by means of screw-bolts passing through both 
plates and rail. It is almost impossible, under this 
arrangement, for any single piece of rail to fly from its 
place, as they have been known to do under the old 
plan of laying down the way. Besides the chance of 
accidents happening through the want of this or some 
other precaution, when the rails are not united in some 
such efficient manner, every. tire of every vehicle that 
passes over the joints receives a blow in passing, 
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which is not only unpleasant to the passenger, but 
destructive to the railway stock. Now and then, the 
apathy of railway companies is startled into some- 
thing like carefulness by the news of a fresh descri 
tion of railway accident, but this new phase of feel- 
ing has its day, and ceases to be, without oo 
behind it many signs of any real amendment. Su 
an accident has lately occurred at Winchburgh, on 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow line. In this case, a 
most destructive and appalling collision between two 
trains coming in opposite directions takes place when 
each train is at its proper time, and when unusual 
precautions are taken, or are supposed to be taken, to 
avoid any such catastrophe. Carelessness in this sad 
affair seems to have reigned rampant. The engine- 
driver of the Glasgow train especially ought to have 
had the most explicit instructions not to go on the 
wrong line unless in the company of a pilot-engine. 
Numerous, however, as are the charges against a 
number of the officials of the line, "the great evil 
lies in the system of false economy. It is purely 
monstrous for anything like three or four miles of 
railway to be in repair at the same time, and 
the up and down traffic of two important companies 
to be restricted to one line of rails. We have 
frequently travelled in Scotland under such cireum- 
stances, almost unknown in England, and we confess 
to considerable apprehension of danger from this 
source. If the trafic must be so diverted, though 
the line may be repaired without this being neces- 
sary, let it be seen in future that it is for shorter 
distances, and that in all cases there is a properly 
organised system of pilotage for additional security. 
A government code of regulations to apply to all 
railways, and a set of government inspectors (on the 
same plan as we have inspectors of mines and fac- 
tories), to see that these regulations are faithfully 
carried out, are desiderata for which this and other 
late lamentable accidents call loudly. 


ASTRAY AT RAPPAHANNOCK. 


We talked again of Brock Edmunds. His strange 
disappearance had been the theme of the mess, since 
his departure for Rappahannock, a week before. 
Brave, scrupulous, and loyal, all who knew him well 
rejected indignantly the imputation that he had gone 
over to the enemy. He wasa Virginian, it was said, and 
must forsooth be false; his affianced was the daughter 
of a Confederate colonel, and to be true in love, he 
must forswear his country. Meaner men had super- 
seded him in the staff, and he had revenged himself 
by perjury and desertion. But though these paltry 
libels had obtained general circulation and accept- 
ance, we—his staff-companions—who had known him 
in camp, in perilous enterprise, and in the painful 
march, defended his honour as our own. 

We were sitting beneath the canopy or ‘fly’ of 
the mess-tent, recreating ourselves with whisky and 
pipes. It was the eighth night since the departure of 
our comrade, and we missed his ready jest, his loud, 
infectious laugh, his uniform courtesy and generosity. 
The war had come at last to Warrenton Springs, and 
the encampments of an immense army whitened the 
surrounding hills. Federal sentries paced up and down 
the massive portico of the hotel; cannon were planted 
in all the lanes; cavalry horses trampled garden and 
orchard ; and the Spring was become a lavatory for 
thousands of wanton soldiers. 

We had been a fortnight at the Springs, and the 
monotony of our tenure had been varied by but a 
single incident—the loss of Brock Edmunds. The cir- 
cumstances relating to his departure were mysterious 


and alarming. He had been called to the general’s 
tent late in the afternoon, and intrusted with a 
verbal order to one of the brigade commanders, 
whose quarters were at Rappahannock, a railway 
station on a river of the same name, eighteen miles 
distant. He had reached his destination at nine 
o'clock, delivered his instructions punctually, and 
obtained the countersign of the day. Returning, he 
had passed a guard five miles from Rappahannock, 
and had stopped to light a pipe at a picket-fire, still 
further on, complaining, in the latter case, that his 
horse was a trifle lame. He was, to all appearance, 
sober, and expressed himself as resolved to get back 
to head-quarters by midnight. But subsequently, no 
man in the army had encountered him, and traces 
of neither rider nor horse had been discovered, though 
diligent . inquiries were made far and wide. His 
capture by the enemy was improbable, for our picket- 
posts were so close and continuous, that the lines 
were considered to be impervious. No bodies of 
Southern troops were contiguous; and though the 
Virginians within the lines were sullen and hostile, it 
was believed that only a few aged and infirm people 
remained, as the young and able-bodied had departed 
to join the Confederate armies. The only plausible 
alternative was, that Brock Edmunds, knowing the 
location of our pickets, had avoided them, and 
escaped in the darkness to his Southern friends. 
The Richmond newspapers, however, which our out- 
riders brought in daily, made no mention of Captain 
Edmunds, and no recent prisoners had heard any- 
thing of his desertion. 

The conversation beneath the fly had turned upon 
the absent one. Thirteen young fellows were we, 
who had thrown up our several professions at the 
call to arms, and, unacquainted before, had met by 
assignment upon General B.’s staff. Five of us were 
Yankees, two were from New York, four were foreign 
adventurers who loved war for its own sake, and I 
was a Pennsylvanian, of Quaker descent. 

‘Heigh-ho!’ said Wicklowe, turning off his fourth 
draught of spirits, ‘how we miss Brock’s jolly laugh.’ 

‘Camp has become co insufferably dull,’ said Big- 
swig, ‘that I shall resume the old “ biz,” and throw 

igswi ior er in a dry- 
house, but took to the sword as fret as to 


scissors. 

‘If it isn’t positive conceit to repeat anything that 
Brock—poor old boy—has done so well before, I will 
sing his Chickahominy song, said Chockmer, ever 
anxious to exhibit his vocal powers, 

‘I pray ze,’ said Saint Pierre, with a supplicatory 
grimace, ‘ do not, Monsieur Chockmire.’ 

‘Go on,’ said Wicklowe, drinking again: ‘any 
affliction is preferable to this horrible silence.’ 

As Chockmer’s wheezy notes rang on the night, I 
saw the glare of camp-fires reddening the woods and 
sky ; I heard the clatter of bayonets at the hour of 
guard-relief, and some of the negro servants singing 
sweetly sonorous choruses. The faint, hollow roll of 
a distant drum blended mystically with the rustle 
of leaves overhead, and I saw in the dimness the 
cloaked and stalwart sentry striding before the 

eneral’s tent. A horse stood saddled in one of the 
road gravelled aisles, and I could hear the ‘tick, 
tick, tick’ of the telegraph instrument in a Sibley 
canopy adjoining, 

A month had thus transformed one of the pleasant- 
est of solitudes, and the hospitable grounds had been 
trampled by innumerable hoofs. There were great 
gaps in the fences, and coarse pencillings upon the 
walls of the fine old mansion, The furniture had been 
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broken and used to feed Vandal cook-fires. Desola- 
tion, following in the wake of armies, had despoiled 
alike the fertility of nature and the improvements of 
man. How soon might retaliation affect our Northern 
homes as we had ruined these ? 

Left’nant Mintlin !’ 

I turned toward the voice, at the repetition of my 
name, and recognised a tall, athletic orderly. As 
I faced him, he respectfully saluted, and said: 
‘The gineral nades ye, sir, immadiately, at his 
quarters.’ 

The mess broke into a loud laugh, anticipating that 
some onerous duty would devolve upon me., 

‘There ’s twenty pages of a report to copy,’ said 


ig. 

*I’ll lend to you my leetle cheval, mon ami,’ said 
Saint Pierre; ‘you take one dam journéy !’ 

‘Hadn’t you as well worry down another “smile” 
re ee go?’ said Wicklowe, copiously imbibing 


I replied carelessly, refilled my Pipe, and following 
the sergeant across a grass-plot and through a broken 
wicket, stood in the presence of the general. He 
was seated at a pine table, covered with maps, 
diagrams, and manuscripts, and the candle threw 
an imperfect light upon his handsome bronzed face, 
and broad, prominent forehead. A trunk, marked 
with his initials, and a small iron bedstead, with 
two camp-stools, and a short wooden bench, comprised 
his furniture; but there was a picture of the 
Madonna, which never left him, suspended from a 
nail in the rear tent-pole. This picture had survived 
all mutations. He had anu it in the Mexican 
war, when but a lieutenant. It had hung in the 
halls of the Montezumas, when employed at clerk- 
duties therein. At Fort Yuma, the Siberia of 
military stations, he had kept it in his quarters for 
five monotonous years; and when appointed a 
colonel, early in the civil war, he had brought this 
picture across four thousand miles of plain and 
prairie. 

‘Sit down, Lieutenant Mintlin!’ he said curtly ; 
and as I took one of the chairs, he resumed his writ- 
ing. I looked at the richly quilted saddle that lay at 
his feet, at the splendidly mounted sword thrown 
carelessly across his bed, at the holsters and silver- 
plated pistols beneath his rubber-pillow. I studied 
the angles and fulnesses of the fine indurated form, 
and the severe and wrinkled countenance before me; 
and from the starred shoulder-bars and silvered 
beard of this hero of a score of battles, my eyes 
wandered magnetically to the pensive, melancholy 
picture of the Madonna—his companion in triumph, 
reverses, trial, and promotion. I trust that every 
soldier carries some such picture through his journey- 
ings) My own Madonna was in Pennsylvania. 

* Lieutenant, said he, in his quick nervous manner, 
looking me directly in the eyes, ‘ your horse is fresh 
and saddled !’ 

I looked through the opening of the tent at the 
sharp beat of hoofs, and beheld my pony, led by my 
own servant. 

‘I would not trouble you till it was necessary, 
but gave you a part of the evening with your 
frien There is your horse; here is a sealed 
envelope. You are to ride with all speed to Rappa- 
hannock.’ 

A little leap of my heart, and a slight tremor of 
my lips, followed the announcement of this ill-omened 
name. 

‘I may say,’ continued the general, in his curt senten- 
tious way, ‘since I commonly take my aides into my 
confidence, that this paper contains the details of an 
order for an immediate advance. You are to ride direct 
to the quarters of General H., to deliver the envelope, 
and return to-night with his receipt and reply.’ 

I bowed silently, and turned to go. 
‘Stop!’ said he again. ‘It is eight o'clock: you 


must deliver the message by eleven. F shall not 

‘It is a lo stony way,’ id hesitatingly, 
—_ forty alles can scarcely made in seven 


urs. 

‘It must be done,’ said he, shaking his beard; ‘ the 
troops must be under ke | before midnight. Return 
upon a fresh horse. Good-night.’ 

I returned his salutation, but had scarcely got a 
yard from his quarters, when I heard the sharp call 
to return. As I stood before him again, he stared 
piercingly into my eyes, half impeachingly, half 
inquiringly. 

‘Am I to lose another aide?’ he said slowly and 
sarcastically. 

The blood rose to my temples, and I felt my hands 
closing. ‘Not unless you insult him twice,’ I re- 
turne 

*I ask your pardon,’ said he, in his old dry manner ; 
‘you are not a Virginian!’ 

I bit my lips at the reflection upon my late com- 
rade, but concluded to remain silent. 

* Will you have an orderly to accompany you ? 

‘Not after the doubt you have expressed. 

‘Forget it, he said, with irresistible frankness, ‘as 
the weakness of a suspicious old soldier. Give me 
— hand. God bless you! Be prompt. Good- 
night.’ 

I repaired to the mess-tent, hastily examined my 
—_ and buckled on my sword-belt and spurs. 

oining my comrades in a parting health, I leaped 
into my saddle, and at seven minutes eight 
o'clock, started at a sharp canter for Rap; nnoc 

The ride for five or six miles of the way was 
enlivened by belated teams, couriers, and occasional 
squads of officers returning to their regiments. Camp- 
fires lit up the whole horizon, till it seemed a great 
belt of flame ; mystic serenades floated dreamily from 
invisible fields and copses ; confused voices of shouti 
and singing were wafted from tented hillsides, an 

uped batteries, ambulances, and army-cattle came 
imly in view at intervals. The moon shone full and 
brightly; but I saw with some solicitude that it was 
sinking slowly behind the woods ; and at nine o’clock, 
as I heard the tattoo beat from a dozen quarters, I 
turned obliquely to the left, and was soon involved in 
complete darkness. For nine miles, I met no human 
being, and heard no sounds but the ring of my 
horse’s hoofs, the rattle of his curb-chain, and the 
clink of my sword in its scabbard. 

There was nothing of peril involved in my journey ; 
but the times were irregular, the country expansive, 
and thousands of reckless men were abroad with arms 
in their hands. How had Brock Edmunds dis- 
appeared? His route to Rappahannock had not 

ered from mine. The night was not less fair. As 
horsemen, we were well matched; and that he had 
been faithful, I would pledge my life. How, whence, 
and wherefore had the stillness and mystery of the 
ve fallen upon him? I could not surmise ; I only 
i. that, as I remembered his goodness, pleasant- 
ness, and usefulness, I resolved, if chance should 
ive me a clue whereby to follow or revenge him, 
ft would do it at all risks. My way led mainly 
through scrub-timber; the road was little more than 
a cow-path, so sinuous that I was compelled to trust 
entirely to the instinct of my steed, and so dark that 
I was not without fear of pitfalls and prostrate trees. 
Fortunately the route had been seldom travelled, and 
the clay roadway was hard, level, and unencumbered 
by the slush and debris that usually mark the route of 
an army. ‘There was much of romance, and pleasant 
feverish excitement in the ride. The hoofs of my 
horse struck sparks from stony places, and the whistle 
of night-birds, the scream of owls, the whine of wild 
pigs, and the long shrill chirp of crickets and lizards 
made strange and eery music. Weird likenesses of 
beings colossal, hideous eyes that shone from thickets, 
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and glim of spectral sky breaking through boughs 
and Ty starlight reflected in slimy pools ; deserted 
homesteads staring black and ghostly from hill-tops ; 
clumps of negro cabins, that looked half-human 
through their great windowy eyes; —amgeen, across 
which the night-winds blew dismally; and quaint 
old stacks re hay-barracks—these were some of the 
spectacles that ted me on the way. And when, 
at eleven o'clock, I answered the of a 
patrol, and found that I had almost reac ed my 
ourney’s end, I drew a sigh of relief, and reining my 
mn into a quiet pace, soon dismounted before the 
quarters of General 7. 

He had not anticipated my message, and was about 
retiring to his bed. But after swearing roundly once 
or twice, he resumed his garments, summoned his 
aides, and ordered his brigade under arms. In a few 
minutes, lights were twinkling here and there, great 
wagons laden with tents and field-utensils went 
lumbering across the fields, and mounted men loomed 
away in battalion. The multitudinous camps had 
folded th lves noi ly, and were off. 

I resolved to return with my own pony, for he 
seemed yet fresh and unwearied, and obtaining a 
sealed reply to my communication, accepted the offer 
of a drop of brandy and a cigar, and remounted my 
horse. The ote called out to me as I moved off : 
: 7 ou heard anything of Captain Edmunds ?’ 

* Nothing. 

*He oa a fine fellow,’ said the general, turning 
away. ‘I gave him the proper countersign just at this 
hour of the night, and he took some spirits, as you 
have done, before departing.’ 

‘Pardon me a moment, general,’ I replied, ‘ but as 
a matter of curiosity, will you tell me the counter- 
sign for that evening ?’ 

‘Ticonderoga,’ he answered shortly. ‘Good-night.’ 
As a rule, I give no regard to coincidences. Ido not 
believe in signs ; I despise dreams and omens; but 
there are moments when reason, in spite of itself, 
gives way to superstition, and such moments were 
mine, as I turned my face toward Warrenton Sprin 
and ground my horse harshly with the spur. Not o 
had my journey corresponded with that of Brock 
Edmunds in all Baw -> 9 of time, route, and object, 
but the circumstances had tallied, not excepting the 
otherwise insignificant item of the —— for 
the password on this evening was ‘Crown Point,’ 
and that of the previous evening its associate battle 
of ‘ Ticondero In addition to these resemblances, 
I could not forget that the disappearance of m 
friend had pressed upon my mind for days wi 
peculiar and intense interest ; I had dreamed fitfully 
of his return, I had talked incessantly of his virtues, 
I had loved him with the fervour of a brother ; nay, 
I had felt a conviction, too subtle to be explained, too 
positive to be mistaken—and on this evening oppres- 
sive beyond melancholy—that with his fate my life 
was in some way bound up. It was in vain that I 
ne vigorously at my pipe, and strove to recall 

ighter topics—my mother, perhaps awake even now, 

and praying in the dim watches for her errant boy ; 
my betrothed, who might be murmuring my name 
amid her dreams; my mess-companions, roaring at 
their revels; the grim old general, awaiting my 
return, with the blue eyes of his Madonna ever upon 
him; the troops on the march, roused up at my 
unwelcome summons—but one by one these cheerful 
themes faded away, and the fate of Brock Edmunds 
resumed its place in my fancies. His face, like a 
spectre, glided before me in the darkness ; his name, 
like a ghostly refrain, came up to my lips with every 
hoof-beat ; and as I halted Obedient to challenge, by 
the last clustering picket, my hollo of ‘Crown Point? 
seemed to provoke a thousand dismal echoes of 
* Ticonderoga’ and ‘ Brock Edmunds.’ 

a you the time, sentry?’ I called to the 


‘ Twelve o'clock, midnight !’ said the deep voice of 
the horseman, vanishing in the gloom. 

For nine miles to come, I should meet no living 
soul. The blowing of my pony, as I spurred him 
again, admonished me that hard travel was beginning 
to tell upon him ; so I beat the ashes out of my pipe, 
buttoned my coat close to the throat, and chirping 
encouragingly, pushed forward gallantly, though not 
at heodiions speed. But the flush and exultation of 
my ride were over; a strange weird nervousness had 
succeeded. The noise of wild swine in the brush 
alarmed me; twice I laid my hand agitatedly upon 
my sword,‘and once halted with drawn pistol at the 
shriek of ‘a frightened night-hawk. Ashamed of 
these unmanly weaknesses, I thought to compose 
myself by singing a cheerful stave, but my voice 
was so hollow and unreal, that I shuddered and 
ceased. At last, with a loud ‘ Woa, and a chill, 
quick quiver, I stopped in the middle of the road, 
and felt the perspiration standing like night-dew on 
my forehead. 

I too was lost! 

For more than an hour, I had failed to recognise 

ing objects. However my tremor and terror had 
engthened the miles, I yet preserved some 
approximate estimate of time, and knew that, in the 
due course of travel, I should have been at Warren- 
ton Springs. But in the rush of fears and fancies, in 
the gloom and shadow of the night, in the certainty 
that having thrice gone over the same road, I should 
follow it safely again, I had missed my way. In 
place of the scrub-maple, oak, magnolia, and gum 
that shut in the by-road by which I had come, I was 
now encom by dwarf pines and cedars, that 
revealed the open sky, but gave even more than the 
ordinary lonesomeness to the scenery. Sterile, unin- 
habited, interminable as I knew such soil to be, there 
was the additional fear that I had emerged upon a 
stretch of Virginia forest, wherein the traveller might 
wander for months, in dreary circles, finding neither 
outlet, guide, nor subsistence. 

My first impulse was to retrace my steps, but after- 
thought — that I might go still further astray, 
turning in the darkness into some more devious and 
dangerous path. I then bethought me of resting for 
the night, wrapped in my saddle-blanket, and waiting 
for daylight to assist me; but my horse was weary 
and hungry, and should have provender and shelter. 
While thus doubtful and perplexed, I heard a tread 
among the pines to the left, followed by a crash, and 
ah heavy breath. My hand reached nervously 
for my pistol. I stood erect in the stirrups, peering 
through the gloom with my finger pressing tightly 
against the trigger, and a stammering challenge upon 
my lips. A dark object bounded from the brush, 
and passing across the road close before me, disap- 
peared. I resolved it into a horse, and in the dim, 
uncertain shadow, saw that it was lame ! 

Cursing my cowardice, I replaced the pistol in its 
holster, and chirping to my beast, went wearil 
onward. There was a chance, at least, that 
should reach some secluded farmhouse or negro- 
hut. After the space of a half-hour, I came to 
a fence and gate, and to my great relief discerned 
the stacks and out-houses of a farm. A _ second 

ate through which I passed creaked dismally 
hind me, and shut with a loud noise, but turni 
the angle of a log-cabin, I had the satisfaction o 
dismounting before an ancient Virginia residence, 
where a candle still burned in the lower story, and 
pe through a window, cast a flood of light 
across the yard. It was a dwelling framed after 
a fashion immemorial in the South. Long, open 
porches, roofed and railed, and ascended by steps, 
enclosed it in front and in rear, while the brick 
chimneys at the gables were built outside of the 
house, and against it. The kitchen was a separate 
building, but connected with the dwelling by a 
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covered ge-way, or colonnade, and both dwelling 
and kitchen had peaked or double roofs. There were, 
as I saw at a glance, two wells, one modern in con- 
struction, consisting of a windlass and chain for 
raising or lowering the bucket; but the other was 
a description of well found only in America, and 
even these rapidly falling into disuse, known as the 
pole or balance-well. It consisted of a long hickory 
pole or shaft, suspended from a forked or crotched 
upright, and tied at its short or tapering end to a pen- 
dant or rod. To this was attached the bucket, which 
could be readily lowered by hand, and hoisted by the 
superior weight of the long end of the pole. I was 
particularly attracted to this latter well, because, 
curiously enough, the heavy end of the pole was in 
the air, and the bucket apparently at the bottom of 
the well. The well-hole was covered with | wena. 
and from the circumstance of a broken plough being 
deposited above them, I inferred that the well was 
no longer used. It had a quaint and _ venerable 
a ce, standing thus in the night, and I wondered 
t its — should be so reversed. The whole 
lace, indeed, had an air of gloom and improvidence. 
me of the windows in the dwelling were stuffed 


with old hats and breeches, the whitewash had peeled | re 


from the weather-boarding, the porches were rotten 
and tottering, and except the cheerful glow of the 
fire, I saw nothing indicative of hospitality and 
comfort. Long experience in camps, however, had 
familiarised me to rough fare, and I felt very grateful 
for the ay to rest till morning, and to feed 
my fai pony. 

Leaping lightly up the o— and traversing the 
porch, I | ae thrice, quickly and loudly. Some 
shuffling of feet and earnest whispering ensued, and 
then a hideously deformed boy opened the door. 
I do not know that I have ever seen a face so 
terror-stricken; his lips were quivering, his knees 
trembling, and the hand by which he held the latch 
shivered and rattled in a fearful manner. I saw 
at a glance that one of his feet was clubbed, and that 
his right arm was short and withered. Beside a 
blazing log-tire in the great sooty chimney-place sat 
two girls and a very old man, who seemed quite as ill 
at ease. The pale faces of the girls were little relieved 
by the attitude of the man, who had attempted to 
rise, but appeared to have been paralysed in the act. 
In his hand he grasped the tongs, and his face 
expressed conflicting emotions of hate, fear, and 
despair. 

*Good-evening,’ said I soothingly ; ‘I hope that I 
haven’t disturbed you.’ 

* You have disturbed me,’ said the old man, rattling 
the tongs in his quaking fingers ; ‘ you ha’ nigh been 
the death o’ me. You ha’ given me a turn that’ll 
shorten my days. What are you arter, on folk’s 

roperty in the dead hour o’ night, knockin’ at their 
Seek and scarin’ their wimmin ?’ 

At this one of the girls began to sob, and the eyes 
of the cripple dilated with rage. 

‘Compose yourselves, said I, walking into the 
room, my spurs clattering, and my sword draggin 
along the floor ; ‘I am not an enemy, though I wear 
the uniform of one. I am a soldier, as you see, astray 
and wearied, and willing to pay for a bed by your fire, 
and a little corn for my horse.’ 

‘We ha’ nayther bed nor corn for Yankees. You 
ha’ overrun our farms, and murdered our boys. Beg- 
gary and tears come upon you all, as you ha’ brought 
them upon us !” 

* Nay, then, said I, drawing up a chair, and seating 
myself resolutely by the hearth, ‘since you are so 
inhospitable, I must take what you will not sell. Here 
I sit, and here I shall remain. If there is food in your 
stable, I must seize enough for my beast, and at day- 
light I will leave you.’ 

The cripple looked murderously into my eyes 


here, as if measuring my strength and courage; but 


I quietly removed my spurs, cast off my sword, and 
aaa him the way to the stable. f 

‘Get the lantern, Jay, said the man; ‘if we are 
to lose the corn, we may as well be paid. Shew the 
soldier to the cowhouse. Gi’ him twelve ears and a 
rick o’ hay. Marth’-Ann, do you spread a counter- 
pane yer in the corner. Nancy, fetch up a pail of 
cider. Stir yer trotters!’ 

Settling himself in the chair, the old man muttered 
nervously, and glowered at the fire as he raked the 
fagots in a heap. Pale and sinister, the cripple 
limped through a doorway, and fumbled in the dark- 
ness of another room for the required lantern. The 
girls fulfilled their instructions with agitated faces, 
and cast doubtful eyes upon me at intervals, They 
were coarsely clothed in frocks of gray kersey, and 
their shoes were rough and large. The younger of 
the two had a prettily timid face, with shy Slack 
eyes, and her hair was tied with a piece of blue 
ribbon. 

‘What’s yer name at home?’ said the old man at 
length, looking fiercely up. I replied good-humour- 
edly, anxious to induce a pleasanter reception, and 
asked the old gentleman to tell me his own name in 


urn. 

* Lightfoot, sir,’ said he, in a tone of ming led brag- 
and sullenness. ‘ The Lightfoots ha’ 
= families. Jeems Lig tfoot best 
s er that ever sot in the legislater of Virginny. 
Neal Lightfoot belon to the Wiggins branch 2 
the family, and owned the best Piedmont horses in 
- section o’ country. Patrick Lightfoot of Jeems 

iver’—— 

* Yers the lantern for the Yankee,’ said the cripple, 
limping into the room. He stared blackly and - 
defiantly, flung open the door, and muttering that I 
was to ‘look alive arter my hoss, led the way across 
the yard to a log-stable or shed. 

‘Stop,’ said 1; ‘the good pony must be watered,’ 
and I turned toward the old well. To my t sur- 
prise, the cripple darted forward, dropping his lantern, 
and seized me with the grip of a strong man. 

‘Don’t go there!’ he said, with a strangely altered 
voice; ‘ there ain’t no water there! The pole is got 
wedged at the bottom. Come yer; come this way. 

I found him absolutely dragging me, and was not 
more amazed at his vehemence than at his wonderful 
cages power, so inconsistent, as I thought, with 

i Truly, I had fallen boorish 
people. Yielding to the whim of the lad, I watered 
my horse at the windlass well, but refused to remove 
the saddle at his solicitation. Returning to the 
dwelling, I found a table spread, and some Indian 
bread, bacon, and cider prepared for me. The young 
girl to whom I have alluded sat at the head of the 
table, but I failed to interest her in conversation, and 
turned at length to the old man. 

* This is a sad war, sir?’ 

* You folks got it up.’ a 

‘ We lament it, I am sure, as much as you do.’ 
‘Likely. Look at me, spoiled in land and cattle, 


g | prisoner in my own house, an alien in my own 


country—my four sons driven from me, but, thank 
God, fighting out their deliverance agin you and your 
hordes ?’ 

‘Come,’ said I softly, ‘let us lay these things aside 
to-night. Return to better days and themes. You 
have still a spark of regard for the good old Union. 
Have you forgotten the palmy time of '76, when 
South and North stood shoulder to shoulder at 
Ticonderoga’—— 

I stopped in mute astonishment. At the iteration 
of the fast word, a deathly pallor came over the old 

entleman ; his chin dropped upon his bosom, and 
fis hands hung nervelessly upon his chair. From bold 


maniacal defiance, he had changed to cowed, tremu- 
lous, demented silence. Suddenly and mechanicall 


he rose, groped by way of the wall to a staircase, and 
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shuffling like a man in a dream, disappeared. I saw 
no more of him that night. The girls, scarcely less 
y retired; and I was left 

with the cripple, astounded at the eifect of my 
oratory, and certain that I had fallen into a house of 
unatics. 


I had been previously acquainted with bitter 
Southern partisans, but the animosity of this family 
was altogether savage and unprecedented. There 
was certainly the extenuating circumstance of the 
younger Lightfoots’ connection with the Confederate 
service; and the irritability of old might have 
been intensified by losses of ive-stock, and 
provender. The people were likewise, as I could 
see, rude, ignorant, an haps wicked. In this way, 
I could account for their passion; but the more 

ing evidences of fear and suspicion remained 

unexplained. As I sat absorbed in a review of the 
occurrences of the evening, I looked casually across 
the room at the cripple, who had been for some 
minutes _— silently upon the floor. The firelight 
revealed his face, though his body was bathed in 
shadow, and I saw that he was leering darkly u 
me. Out of all patience with the fellow, I called to 
him in no very amiable voice: ‘My man, haven't 
you a face in your répertoire less devilish than that 
you are wearing to-night?’ 

He grinned contemptuously, but did not speak. 

bo of tossing a plate in 
your face presently, so you had better remove out of 


ce. 

He rose from his place, limped to the stairway, and 
I heard his heavy unequal tread overhead for some 
time, when finally it ceased, and the house was given 
over to silence. Having — the pail of cider, 
and supped plenteously, I w myself upon the 

in the corner, and resumed my contemplations. 
y were these people out of their at so late an 
hour? Had they expected visitors? Why had they 
alternately shuddered and vaunted? Had some great 
remorse with them blended with some yet more wicked 
purpose? Might not their fanaticism mean more 
than it had seemed? Was I, in short, safe in this 
house, travel-worn, disarmed, solitary, and asleep? 
Pshaw! a cripple, two girls, and a garrulous ad 
dotard. What were these pitted against a vigilant, 
active soldier, close to camp, and prepared for any 
emergency? I had unmanned myself thrice to-night ; 
should I become again a prey to childish terrors? 

I tossed my sword contemptuously upon. the table, 
spurned my holsters with my foot, and leaning my 
head upon my arm, studied the bare floor, the huge 

himney, the b d and whitewashed ceiling, the 
square and rope-seated chairs. A few coarse pictures 
hung upon the wall—a trotting horse, a popular 
, a Confederate 

ton. Opposite, lay a door and two windows; at 
my feet, a door, and these looked out upon the 
two porches. A rough mantel-piece surmounted the 
chimney, ornamented with a stuffed coon-skin and 
a pair of unsightly candlesticks. I contrasted the 
boorish denizens of this place with my own family 
and those of my friends in the North; I thought of 
the plain frock and pretty features of the younger 
girl, whose name, as I had heard, was that of my own 
affianced, Martha; and, touching this theme, I folded 
my arms upon my breast, and dropped into a feverish 
sleep. It might have been the strange influences and 
events of the evening, or more directly the draughts 
of whisky and cider that troubled me; at anyrate, 
my slumber was broken by dreams and quick awak- 
enings ; and, curiously enough, the old well in the 
_ recurred again and again among these fancies. 
f my visions turned, during any moments, upon the 
companions of my mess, the associates of my boyhood, 
the incidents of my night-journey, the affianced of 
my love, they failed in no case to return to the 
ancient well. At one time, it seemed, the huge shaft 


had fallen upon my heart, and bruised it most cruelly ; 
again I had fallen into the well, and climbing to the 
surface, found that I had been swimming in blood; 
and, in the end, both shaft and well had resolved 
themselves into the hideous cripple, who sat leeringly 
op a bucket, and as I pursued him, limped away 
ike an apparition. 

At this latest phase of my dream, I awoke tremu- 
lously. Was it a shadow that flitted by the opposite 
window? Surely something had moved across the 
transparent panes, quick, spectral, and noiseless. I sat 
up immediately, and rubbing my eyes, took note of 
doors and ~ + oa The latch was closed, the room 
deserted. My sword remained upon the table, my 
holster and pistols still lay upon the floor where [ 
had thrown them. With a sneer and an execration, I 
lay down again, but only to dream anew of the 
cripple, the old well, the lonely road, the pony that 
stood saddled in the stable, the grim warrior waiting 
for my return. Again I started fitfully, and sitting 
bolt upright, beheld, as certainly as I had sight, a 
human hand ing through a niche in the door 
towards my holsters. Quicker than the thought, I had 
leaped to my feet and reached the thresho! Fool! 
Nothing stood without but the solemn darkness. An 
unaccountable thirst possessed me; my throat had 
become parched, and my lips were glued feverishly 
together. Staggering rather than iia across the 
creaking porch, I turned towards the well. The great 

le 5 poised in the air, the rod pointed signi- 

cantly into the pit. A strange, irresistible impulse 
drew me onward ; I resolved to test the mystery of 
that well! One by one I removed the outlyi 
The ploughshare rang funereally as I heaved it aside, 
and the deep well-pit lay black and yawning beneath 
me. The cold roe oozed from my forehead as I seized 
the rod and pulled stubbornly upward. Surely the 
bucket attached must be hooped of iron, for a weight 
so great was never lifted from household well before. 
Tremulously, heavily, the great end of the pole 
swayed downward; something dark and dripping 
came in view—a heap inanimate, crushed, and swaying 
to and fro. 

I dropped the rod with a cry and a curse, for as 
God is my judge, Brock Edmunds’ face, all leprous 
and bloody, and shrouded in matted hair, had ap 
to me, caught in the grappling-hook of the bucket ! 

For a moment, I lay nerveless and breathless upon 
the cold ground. The weird incidents of the night 
developed themselves in all their horrible relations to 
the murder of my friend. I now comprehended the 
terror of my host—his trepidation at the utterance of 
* Ticonderoga,’ the password of the night in which 
this butchery had been effected—the strange con- 
duct of the cripple at my approach to the well—the 
riderless horse that lim before me in the dim- 
ness! Had Providence designed me to discover and 
avenge? Or was I likewise to be sacrificed to the 
demoniac hate of this savage family ? 

A door in the direction of the stable shut here with 
a shock, admonishing me that some one was abroad. 
Stealthily creeping across the lawn, I entered the 
stall where my horse yet remained, and discovering 
something that stood motionless in a far corner, 

ressed toward it, but received in an instant a powerful 
ie upon the left side of the head, that nearly felled 
me. I closed at once with the cripple, for it was he, 
and, maddened by pain and rage, threw him heavily 
upon the ground. A few moments served to bind 
him securely with a halter, and almost instantly 1 
heard the beating of hoofs in front of the honse. 
Four horsemen rode up in the starlight, and dis- 
mounting close to the porch, slipped quietly into 
the dwelling. A minute more, and I should be dis- 
covered ; another, and I should be cold and dripping, 
like the heap of mortality that lay in the well. 

I caught at my bridle franticly, dragged my 
beast to the door, and mounting, dashed over gate 
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and bar. I left all to my horse. I shouted maniacally 
to drive him forward. I lea ditches and fens, 


bruised my limbs against the keen edges of cedars, | a 


and, clinging by mane and pommel, gave him freedom 
of rein and bit. A fierce, feverish desire for life, life, 
LIFE, me. I knew that I was followed. 
The shouts of the fiends behind me rang hoarsely 
above the dash of hoofs, and the panting of my weary 
horse admonished me that he could not keep his pace. 
Then it was that the memories of the past, the san- 
guine anticipations of the future, the sins and short- 
comings unrepented of, the promises unfulfilled, the 
prayers unsaid, came rushing agonisedly upon me. I 
was about to realise the glory of war—a pass of steel 
or a —_ a trampled body by the wayside, a 
secluded grave, and a fate unknown. In vain should 
the general wait impatiently till dawn, in vain my 
beloved chafe for her expected letter, in vain my 
mother continue to kneel with my name upon her lips. 
I should die with the infamous accusation of deser- 
tion ; my messmates would recur to me with bitter- 
ness, and in place of a solemn procession and an 
honourable tomb, I should moulder in the dampness 
and silence of the lonesome well. These things 
flashed upon me as the trees and clouds went by. 
An eternity of thought concentred in those awful 
moments, as I heard behind me the tramp of the 
blood-thirsty fiends—brothers, as I knew, of the de- 
formed. O for my holsters, and the good irons the 
contained! O for my naked sword, that lay wi 
them by the accursed hearth ! 

My tired horse had slackened his speed ; the pur- 
suers were closing the gap between us; I raised my 
eyes to the sky, and commended my soul to God! 

But suddenly something glittered midway in the 
road, a few rods beyond me; I recognised the sabre 
of a sentry, and with a mad hollo of ‘Crown Point! 
Crown Point!’ galloped into the midst of a Federal 
picket! At the same moment, a score of rifles cracked 
close beside me, and my horse fell heavily to the 

and. 

Well, indeed, had my comrade been avenged. 
There remained of the Lightfoots only the daughters, 
for the old man was found stiff and pallid in his bed, 
and the saddles of his sons had been emptied. 
‘These worthies had run the gantlet of our pickets for 
the last time. We discovered their bridle-path on our 
return, whereby they had made perilous but frequent 
visits to the old homestead. The cripple had diss 

, and having vainly searched the dwelling, the 
, and the woods adjacent, we repaired to the 
well, to raise the body of the gallant young Virginian. 
The pole, curiously enough, resisted our efforts, and 
the body had apparently Geeiain wedged in the well. 
A Zouave having volunteered to descend, we let him 
ntly into the pit, and directly he cried: ‘ Pull up, 
= God’s sake. ) oe are two men entangled in the 
water.’ 

The cripple had escaped a ‘drum-head court- 
martial,’ but a more circumstantial retribution had 
fallen upon him. Reckoning upon my death at the 
hands of his brothers, he endeavoured to replace 
the well-covering, but had unwittingly fallen into the 
well. Both bodies were seupreiel The soldier 
received an honourable grave ; the assassin was tossed 
back with execrations into the pit. My poor horse 
had done me a last good service; a bullet released 
him from his pain; but my comrades, at the general’s 


- suggestion, presented me with a splendid subscription- 


pony. It was discovered that Edmunds and I had 
similarly lost our ways, diverging into the same path. 
The death-blow had been dealt him by the strong 
left arm of the cripple, and the last breath of the 
victim had shouted, in the vain hope of assistance, the 
memorable password, ‘Ticonderoga.’ The unwitting 
reiteration of this word on my part had revived the 
remorse of the deed in the heart of the elder assassin. 
Such atrocities can be explained only by the bitter- 


app ay in hi Providence, 
evil, give lasting peace to all my fellow-countrymen. 


HOME FROM THE COLONIES. 
THE PARTNERSHIP DISSOLVED. 


X was returned at last, after an absence of many 
days, and so changed that I should hardly have 
known the lad. Grave Dulness, which has credit for 
the exclusive possession of Wisdom and Morality, is 
also understood to monopolise the best of our senti- 
mental feelings. Chastened Sorrow is supposed to 
be one of its peculiar attributes—its hereditary crown. 
The light-hearted are envied for their capabilities 
of taking misfortunes at a tangent, and flying off from 
them without feeling their weight. With great defer- 
ence to an opinion shared, as I am well aware, by 
both hemispheres, I believe this to be quite a wrong 
view of the matter. The man of high spirits suffers 
in secret, though he does not appear among his fellow- 
men with the corners of his mouth down, as though 
he should say : ‘It is heavy—it is heavy, my friends ; 
but I know how to bear it.’ While he is with them, 
he joins in the laugh and the song; he mars no 
mirth with that look of enforced cheerfulness, com- 
pared to which Despair, with a carving-knife in his 
hand, would be hilarity itself. ‘His worst he keeps, 
his best he gives.’ If I had not loved X so well, 
Ishould never have imagined that he came back to us 
a landless man, and with the links that had fastened 
his young heart to another, sundered for ever. I 
should have thought that he had had an illness which 
had blanched his cheeks and set its black seal beneath 
his eyes. His talk was as vivacious as of old. When 
I told him that the impassive Y had proposed to me 
in his absence to ascend the Monument, and had even 
done it, his face wore the same expression of ludicrous 
incredulity with which he was wont to receive most 
matters of fact. 

‘“T’m a young man from the country,”’ replied he, 
‘but I have not lived there all my life ; moreover, I 
am not going to live there any more. The title-deeds 
of that eligible property in the west of England are 
lying for inspection in Bedford Row. For cards to 
view, apply to A or B, Half-moon Street. I could 
not find it in my heart to write X or Y. Nobody 
will ever call on us again in the way of business like 
you, Morumbidgee.’ 

‘That is very true,’ observed Y regretfully ; ‘there 
is not a man in all England the least like him; nor 
will there be another imported. He is as unique—and 
ever so much better-looking—as the gorilla at Liver- 
pool before it turned out to be a chimpanzee.’ 

I bowed my best acknowledgments. 

‘One cannot joke with the heart seared, however,’ 
continued Y; ‘men have lost their all, and yet not 
lost their adveriisee, as we must do; it being such an 
unusual description of valuable. Is it a very dread- 
ful thing parting with landed property, X? I ask 
for information, since I never happened to have any 
myself.’ 

‘It is indeed,’ returned X, wiping his eye with the 
back of his hand. ‘My steward—who looked terribly 
like the steward in 7'he Rake’s Progress—was almost 
affected to tears. The solicitor bore it better, but 
even he observed that the sale would be a sad pity, 
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since the property had been in my uncle’s family for 
five hundred years.’ 

‘And what did you say to that?’ asked I with 
interest. 

‘I said, that in that case I thought it high time the 
property should go out of it. It is not pleasant to be 
sympathised with by one’s solicitor, you see; just as 
the eels did not relish the pathos of the cook who 
was skinning them.’ 

‘Are you never going down to the place again?’ 
inquired I, 

‘Never,’ returned X ; and his pale lips grew a shade 
paler in spite of himself. 

‘I am sorry for that,’ said I; ‘I had a great desire 
to see you—before we —in your western home.’ 

‘ There is yet time,’ returned X thoughtfully ; ‘and 
although I made up my mind—— But we will 
talk of it presently; it is only a few minutes to 
dinner.’ 

The door closed between us and the speaker even 
while he spoke, and we heard his quick step on the 
stairs and the sharp turn of the lock in his chamber- 
door almost in the same instant. His voice had 
grown so harsh and hoarse during the last few words 
that it was quite unrecognisable. 

‘You have pushed him too hard, Morumbi \. 
observed Y ly; ‘he has wished her good- Pye, 
you see, and shrinks from meeting her any more. e 

pa has explained that circumstances alter cases. 
Iie cable has been cut, not without a pang, and the 
ship’s head set fairly before the wind. You would 
put her about, and make her touch shore again.’ 

‘I am a clumsy, awkward fellow,’ said 1; ‘ and yet, 
Heaven knows, 1 was far from wishing to hurt the 
dear lad’s feelings.’ 

‘He knows that well,’ quoth Y ; ‘there is no occa- 
sion to bite your nails. An inadvertent wound when 
friends are fencing is but an excuse for kindness in 
the giver.’ 

* You are right,’ cried I, starting up impatiently, 
and laying my hand on the door. ‘Bat the powerful 
tingers of y were also there. 

* Not now,’ said he steadily—‘ not now. I do not 
know what you are about to do—except that you 
would obey some noble impulse—but whatever it is, 
it must not be done in a hurry.’ 

*I have thought of it, sir, for weeks—for months,’ 
replied I vehemently. 

*I know you have,’ returned Y. ‘I have read your 
generous heart like an open book. But I.warn you 
that what you intend can be of no service. X would 
no more receive the benefit you contemplate at your 
hands, being his friend, than you would have offered 
it to him when he was a total stranger.’ 

* But I tell you that I love that lad as though he 
were my son.’ 

*I do believe you,’ replied Y with feeling; ‘ but, 
unhappily, he is not your son. Again, I warn you; 
do not make a sacrifice that must be fruitless. 
Hush! Here he comes—six steps at a time.’ 

X ran in towards me with an outstretched hand. 
* We will go, Morumbidgee,’ cried he; ‘we will see 
the old place for the last time together. After that, 
I shall depart for Topsy-turvy-land—the place from 
which you come. You will give me letters of intro- 
duction to Convictodlitanus, the governor ; free passes 
that the bushrangers will respect ; credentials to the 
principal war-chiefs requesting them to abstain from 
the kidney-fat* of your friend and advertiser. We 
will start to-morrow by the night-train.’ 

‘To-morrow,’ said I, ‘I have business on hand, 
which may detain me the whole day.’ 

‘Then let us say the night after: I shall spend the 
intervening time in selecting boomerangs and other 
necessaries for the Australian outfit. 


* White man’s kidney-fat is the paté de foie gras of the 
Australian savage. 


* The sequel of those days unsolders all 

The goodliest fellowship of jovial friends 

Whereof this world holds record. Never more 

Shall we three, here, at any future time, 

Delight our souls with jest and sprightly talk, 

Walking about the gardens and the halls 

Of Londoners, as in the days that were.’ 
We felt these words, though spoken with a smile ; 
for even the parody of noble thoughts will make sad 
folk the sadder. 

At the end of the second day, we were rushing 
through the darkness of the December night in the 
western mail. Our town moorings were cast off. 
The furniture of the house in -moon Street 
was advertised to be sold. We were no longer 
advertisers and advertisee. We could not choose but 
call one another by the old names, but X and Y and 
Morumbidgee were, in reality, dead. An Layton 
and John Stokes were about to visit their friend 
Charles Martin for a few days in the country, and 
then to part, most probably for ever. If I seem to 
dote and maunder upon this matter, let it be remem- 
bered who 1 was—how wifeless, childless, friendless— 
and that these young men were the only English 
faces that had a kind look for me. Layton had 
applied for a long-promised diplomatic appointment 
at some foreign court, and had obtained it ; we called 
him His Excellency already. Six-and-thirty hours 

these facts had seemed to chill my heart’s blood. 
I made one attempt to arrest the progress of mis- 
fortune, and it had signally failed. 

*X, [had said, ‘I think I shall return to Australia 
after all.’ 

His cheeks flushed for a moment, and in- his eyes 
I read that he understood how great must be the 
affection which had prompted such a purpose. But he 
had replied that it must not be. ‘1 must make my 
own way in the world, dear Morumbidgee, as you 
have done before me; I have no relative, and I can- 
not have a patron. I have recklessly cast away a 
good fortune, and I must win it again by the sweat 
of my brow.’ 

‘But will nothing be lost in the meantime, my 
friend ?’ 

A look of unutterable woe came over his handsome 
face. ‘What must be, must be,’ groaned he. ‘ Pray, 
do not speak of her. She will be at her father’s 
house—close, close to mine—but we shall not see her. 
Perhaps when you are an old man, Morumbidgee, I 
may see you again; but not her. She would have 
gone with me—if I had been selfish enough to wish it 
—across the world. But she is delicate as a harebell, 
and her father forbade it; and I, too, I had strength 
to say “no” to that.’ 

After this, we had no more talk. 

Yet, as the wintry dawn came into that dim railway 
carriage, and lit up the hard white roads and leafless 
trees, it brought more pleasure to me than ever did 
summer sun. My heart leaped within me with delight 
at its own meditations. All night long, I had remained 
sleepless, but _— than any dreams could make 
me. I gazed at X, and the poor lad’s pale unrested 
features did not touch me with sorrow; I had a 
scheme to light them up with smiles. The diplomatist 
looked even still more wretched, when we woke him 
up at the station, and got him into the fusty fly that 
there awaited us. 

‘I hate the country,’ exclaimed he, ‘and all its 
dreadful ways. What a time to be awakened at! 
What a vehicle to travel in! You will let us have 
breakfast, X, 1 trust, before you take us out to look at 
the stables. Country people always ask if one would 
like to look at their ‘tables. Why should they do 


that? I never take country friends into the mews at 
the back of Half-moon Street. Why are there so 
many trees, and such few lamp-posts? Is this great 
= yy the workhouse? Oh, I beg your pardon, it’s 
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When I had refreshed myself with a bath, and 
descended to the breakfast-room, I found Y flatten- 
ing his nose against the window. There was a lawn 
with flower-beds sloping down to a running s 
and—beyond—a great sweep of undulating meadow- 
land crowned with a fir plantation; a white farm 
glimmered in the distance ; on the village side there 
were a few roof-tops coated with snow, peering through 
elm-trees. 

‘ t desolation!’ exclaimed Y with a shiver. 
‘Does X believe that anybody will ever bid for this 


‘I have bought it,’ said I calmly; ‘the title-deeds 
are in that green carpet-bag.’ 

‘ Amiable lunatic,’ returned the diplomatist, without 
evincing the least surprise, ‘I trust you will find the 
asylum comfortable. In the intervals of statesman- 
ship, I may come down and play at billiards with you 
—for there is a billiard-table, it seems, though mouldy. 
But as for X,as I have warned you already, your 
investment has been thrown away. If even the syren 
in that gabled edifice yonder, which I take to be the 
rectory, cannot persuade our friend to abide among 
civilised persons, do you think that you will persuade 
him, who have tried your luck among the savages, 
and returned enriched and uneaten ?’ 

‘I will do my best, Mr Diplomatist,’ replied L ‘I 
have credentials in this matter such as you do not 
dream of.’ 


The gable-ended edifice was the rectory, as I knew 
perfectly well; and I became acquainted with the 
syren that inhabited it within an hour of that conver- 
sation with Y. There was another syren in the house 
—and a very pretty one too, whose terrestrial name 
was Lucy—but the one I was in search of was easily 
recognisable. Arabella was pale, and black under the 
eyes, and their beautiful lids were heavy with weep- 
ing; and this gave me a good deal of pleasure, because 
it convinced me that she really loved my young scape- 

e. Ina very few minutes we became great friends. 
No. 2 was presently admitted to our confidence, and 
although she did not take me by both hands and lay 
her head, with all its wealth of golden hair, upon my 
shoulder, she was very affectionate too. Then 
who had been sent for out of the village, joined ¢ this 

leasant little party, and made himself as agreeable as 
his more limited qian permitted him to be. 

‘Mr Charles Martin is in possession of all these 
facts, then, I conclude,’ observed the old gentleman 
after a long conference; ‘and you come here, as is 
very fitting, as his ambassador.’ 

‘Nothing of the kind, my dear sir,’ returned I 
cheerfully; ‘he does not know one word of what I 
have been telling you; that is a pleasure to come.’ 

‘Not know, sir!’ exclaimed the reverend gentle- 
man with undisguised alarm; and I thought that the 
impulsive Arabella would have fainted right away 
in my unaccustomed arms. But syren No. 2 bade 
her be of good cheer, and be certain that all was well, 
for that this charming old gentleman (or some satis- 
factory words to that effect) would never have misled 
them in a matter so near to all their hearts, she felt 
quite sure. 

‘Thank you, my dear, said I; ‘I should rather 
think he would not. And please to get your sister's 
bonnet and warm wraps, for the morning is very cold, 
and I mean to take her along with me to Trevarton 


all. 

‘I do not think,’ said the clergyman hesitatingly, 
‘after what has passed, and without an pcan 
tion with Mr Martin, that she should go to his 
house ’—— 

* It is not his house,’ interrupted I; ‘ it is my house. 
I have the title-deeds in a green carpet-bag. I 
could take the roof off the place, and burn the oak 
staircase if I chose, and I will, too, if there is the 
slightest opposition to my wishes. Give me your 


arm, my dear girl. You will come back again pre- 
sently on somebody else’s.’ 
So we trudged off to the Hall, and leaving her in 


tream, | the library (where my eye caught that abominable 


Life in London in the right-hand corner of that top 
shelf, just exactly where it used to be nearly half a 
century ago), I — ed the door communicating there- 
to the smo I alone, 
with a cigar in his mouth, and looki eadl e 
and miserable, as if it was the fret he had so 
smoked. 

‘What is the matter?’ inquired L. 

‘There is more than one thing the matter, friend,’ 
returned he gloomily; ‘one of the least, however, is 
this thought, that a property which has been con- 
fided to me in the belief that I would do my duty 
by it, is now in the market, liable to be bought by 
the first Jew money-lender who takes a fancy to it. 
It was left me = aunt’s husband, and the very 
fact of there having been no blood-relationship 
between us renders him, in his generosity, nearer to 
me than any uncle. He was a very, very proud man 
(not a soft-hearted one like you, Morumbidgee), and 
I feel a great self-reproach in having brought this 
fate upon the a he took such pride in. Think of 
a gentleman of the Hebrew persuasion, 


With one of those noses 
Peculiar to people called Levi and Moses, 


reigning in the stead of the Trevors of Trevarton.’ 

‘It is no use thinking of that, my dear fellow, for 
I have bought the place myself, said I; ‘there’s a 
green carpet-bag in the breakfast-room ’—_— 

‘ And did you do this merely to give me pleasure ?’ 
interrupted X, taking my hand in Eo 

‘No, my dear lad, I did it to give myself pleasure. 
I went to Bedford Row for the title-deeds, with this 
idea: “ Now, I will buy this country-place of his, and 
then ask him to remain in it as my guest—for life ; 
and he shall bring his wife there if he likes; and 
when I die, it shall be for him and his children.” ’ 

X sank down in a chair, and covered his face with 
his hands. He could not speak one word, so I went 
on: ‘My money was of no use to me whatever, 
since it could not preserve to me my friends. Now, 
this place, thought I, will be a double investment. I 
shall purchase a property, and I shall not lose the 
companionship of one who has got to be even as my 
own son. This was surely a capital plan.’ 

*It can never, never be,’ ned X; ‘do not tempt 
me, my dear kind friend; I cannot accept fortune at 
the hand of a stranger—do not misunderstand me—I 
mean from one upon whom I have not the slightest 
claim, Morumbidgee.’ 

* But that’s not “x name at all, X.’ 

‘ Then from Mr John Stokes.’ 

‘I have nothing to do with that gentleman either,’ 
said I; ‘my real name is Trevor, and this is the 
house wherein I was born, and which I should have 
inherited, if Brother Thomas had not left it to his 
wife’s nephew, who turned out to be a scapegrace. I 
did not know this till I got to Bedford Row; but you 
may imagine how pleased I was to call Trevarton 
once more my home, and still more, to find myself 
your uncle. Of course, I shall not permit my heir to 
go to Australia. Now, don’t you utter a syllable; 
you are not in a fit condition for argument. I think 
a little change of air will do you good; this room is 
rather close; there’s somebody in the library that 
wants to s' to you upon very particular business.’ 

I pushed him into that apartment, and closed the 
door between us, because I thought the young people 
might have something of a private nature to transact. 
But they were scarcely a minute alone ther, but 
came back in upon me before I had well lighted a 
cigar. The syren was wonderfully improved in com- 
plexion, and it is my impression did not in the least 


require to be supported round the waist by X, who 
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had officiously placed his arm there. She broke away 
from him, and threw herself upon my neck (for the 
second time that day), and kissed me (for the first 
time, and it was very pleasant), and called upon all the 

ods to bless me for my goodness, as though I had 
a Mr Peabody himself. 

It was a very striking little tableau, and astonished 
Y a good deal, who had come through a second door, 
which was one of those noiseless cloth ones, —— 
for keeping tobacco-smoke out of the house. ‘ Upon 
my word, Morumbidgee,’ cried he, ‘you are worse 
than that baker whom we met on the Monument.’ 

* Don’t you be disturbed, my dear Arabella,’ cried I 
—for she had jumped away from me, on his sudden 
appearance, as though I had been stinging nettles— 
‘this is only a diplomatist, a thing that nobody cares 
for nowadays. The use of language to gentlemen 
of his profession is to conceal their thoughts; I have 
not the least idea of what he means by the baker.’ 

*My dear Y,’ exclaimed X, ‘this is Mr Trevor of 
Trevarton, whom I once heard my aunt speak of as 
having disgraced his family by taking to some useful 

mrsuit in a part of the world where there was no 
Rociety. He affirms that he is my near relative, and 
one shouldn’t look a gift-horse—I mean one shouldn’t 
look for a gift-uncle in the Tables of Affinity. He 
insists upon my becoming his heir.’ 

‘Very good,’ said Y ; ‘ capital.’ 

‘ marrying this young lady.’ 

‘Very pretty,’ said Y—‘ very pretty. Has he any 
commands of the same nature to lay upon me? My 
dear Morumbidgee, I have always been attracted 
towards you in a very unaccountable manner. Do 

ou not think there must be some consanguinity 
tween us 

‘I am certain) said I frankly, ‘that there is at 
least some very warm regard. There is plenty of 
room at Trevarton, remember, for all that were in 
Half-moon Street, and a good many more besides. 
Please to consider this your country-house, as long as 
you please, and whenever the exigencies of your 
profession will admit of your being in England.’ 

‘Whenever continental Europe is sufficiently 
tranquil to permit of the suspension of my personal 
supervision of her movements,’ replied Y with the 

vest prolixity, ‘I will either be here or at the 
sate you mean to have in London—which I shall 
= However, as I am here now, and the political 
orizon is tolerably clear, I think I will stay a good 
long time.’ 
nd he did stay a good long time ; long:enough not 
only to see X married and settled, but to form an 
attachment with syren No. 2, who is only less charm- 
ing than my dear little niece Arabella. Negotiations 
have already been entered into by the high contractin 
rties, and it is more than probable that when His 
ixcellency Angus Layton does leave for the court to 
which he is accredited, it will be as a Benedict. 
Charles Martin is as lively as ever, but steadier and 
stronger also—as XX, in fact, is to X single. 

As for me, I have come Home from the Colonies 

indeed ; and I think there is no place like home. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
Wate civil strife still rages beyond the Atlantic, 
and Greece is looking about for an honest and capable 
king, and England, out of the abundance of her 
warm-hearted charity, is warding off famine from tens 
of thousands of destitute cotton-spinners, our metro- 
politan palzontologists have been roused to excitement 
by the newly discovered fossil which is now deposited 
in the British Museum. The Archeopteryx macrurus, 
or ancient, long-tailed bird, as Professor Owen calls 
it, is certainly a very remarkable fossil. As a bird, 


its anatomy is peculiar and unprecedented, and its 
feathers are the first ever discovered in a fossil 
state. It was found, too, in a geological formation 
much below that which has hitherto been considered 
the lowest bird-bearing stratum—keeping out of view 
the old red sandstone with its curious footmarks. 
In the reading of his paper at the opening meeting 
of the Royal Society, Professor Owen gave a full 
description of the interesting specimen, and expressed 
his entire conviction as to its having originally been 
a bird capable of sustained flight. The length of the 
tail may be imagined from the fact, that it has 
twenty vertebra, which must in the living state have 
presented a remarkable appearance, as each one was 
furnished with a pair of spreading feathers. The 
fossil was found at Solenhofen, in Bavaria, in the 
quarry which has™been worked for many years to 
get out slabs of stone for lithographers; and fortu- 
nately the upper and lower slabs, between which it 
was imbedded, have been preserved unbroken. 

To secure this important fossil, the Trustees of the 
British Museum were compelled to purchase the entire 
collection to which it belonged, the price being L.400. 
But as the collection includes more than a hundred 
first-rate specimens, the cost cannot be considered 
excessive. Among them is one containing the tail 
and hind-leg of a pterodactyle, which presents itself 
as a happy illustration of the difference between the 
archeopteryx and a reptile. In leaving this subject 
for the present, we take the opportunity to notice the 
perfection with which objects of natural history can 
now be represented by certain artists. At the reading 
of Professor Owen’s paper, Wolfe’s drawings of some 
of the fossil feathers were handed round, which are 
such perfect copies of the originals, that, even on close 
examination, it is scarcely possible to detect any 
difference between them. 

The question of fossil human remains has acquired 
a little fresh interest from the exploration made in a 
cave at Engihoul, in the province of Liége, by M. 
Malaise, of which a notice appears in the Bulletin of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Brussels. With a 
view to test the discoveries of Schmerling, made in 
the same province, M. Malaise explored the cave 
above mentioned, and discovered portions of lower 
jaws and fragments of skulls, all human, under a 
layer of stalagmite of from two to three centimetres 
thick, which in turn was covered by a bed of porous 


S| and pebbly silt, accumulated to a thickness of from 


fifty to sixty centimetres. With this silt were mingled 
bones of the cavern-bear, of pachyderms and rumi- 
nants; and as it shewed no trace of ever having been 
disturbed, the conclusion is that the human bones 
are older than those of the quadrupeds. The 
subject has been ably discussed by the Belgian geolo- 
gists; and as geologists in all parts of the world are 
keenly watching for fresh evidence, we may regard 
the question as likely to become more and more 
interesting. 

St Andrew’s Day, as usual, has brought round the 
anniversary of the Royal Society. General Sabine 
delivered an interesting address, and gave away the 
medals to the satisfaction of all concerned. Mr 
Graham, Master of the Mint, got the Copley medal 
in recognition of his valuable contributions to chemi- 
cal science; among which, his method of analysis by 
liquid diffusion is pregnant with results of the highest 
importance. The Rumford medal was awarded to 
Professor Kirchhoff, of Heidelberg, for his well-known 
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discoveries and researches in spectrum analysis, which 
have been mentioned from time to time in this 
Journal, This medal carries with it a consider- 
able sum in money; and we are glad to see that 
the Royal Society recognises foreign as well as native 
merit. An eminent Irish astronomer, the Rev. Dr 
Robinson of Armagh, got the royal medal, for his 
astronomical labours, which have been successfully 
carried on for nearly half a century. 

One of the most remarkable phenomena of the 
present day is the introduction of the highest achieve- 
ments of art and civilisation into the waste places of 
the earth; as, for example, a railway and telegraph 
across the Egyptian desert, along the dreary shores 
of Newfoundland, and other places. The wires are 
now making another stride, across North-eastern 
Europe, for the Russian government, desirous of 
aly communications with China and their settle- 
ments on the Amur, have already carried the wires 
as far as Tomsk, in Siberia, whence they will be 
extended to Irkutsk in the course of next year, 
and onwards to the furthest Russian station on the 
frontier, Kiatcha. From the latter place, the messages 
will be sent on to Pekin by the couriers who 
convey the official correspondence of the government, 
until the time comes when the wires shall be stretched 
all the way to Pekin.—Among the news from India, 
we find that the introduction of the tallow-tree 
(Stillingia sebifera) from China has proved successful. 
Plantations of the tree are now growing in the Pun- 
jaub and North-western Provinces, and we may 
expect, in course of time, that tallow and oil in large 
quantities will be extracted from the seeds, as is 
extensively done by the Chinese. The leaves, more- 
over, are said to yield a black dye. It is shewn, too, 
that in the Australian colony of Victoria there are 
numerous useful plants from which oil may be derived 
in quantities sufficient to become profitable as an 
article of commerce. 

A line of ocean-steamers is to run from Marseille 
to Shanghai in competition with the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company (who, 4 the way, a fleet 
comprising 80,000 tons). We hear, too, that the French 
government are about to make fresh attempts to open 
trade with the interior of Africa; by way of Algiers, 
and by steamers which are to ascend the Niger. This 
is satisfactory intelligence ; as, by the extension of 
trade, there will ensue a widening and rectification of 
our geographical knowledge. We notice, with respect 
to Africa, that a rumour of Dr Vogel being still alive, 
but held a close prisoner, is current. We trust the 
endeavours making to verify the fact will be rewarded 
by the restoration of the enterprising traveller to his 
friends. Another commercial project is worth a 
passing notice : the National Club of Montevideo are 
exerting themselves earnestly to open a trade with 
England for the preserved beef, of which such pro- 
digious quantities are produced and wasted on the 
Pampas. If the article should only prove to be 
palatable, Europe will perhaps become a large 
customer. 

Before the news of Mr Landsborough’s exploit has 
had time to cool, we hear of prc a crossing of 
Australia by Mr M‘Kinlay, who, like his predecessors, 
reports large expanses of pastoral country. It is evi- 
dent that travelling enterprise is encouraged in the 
colonies. Late news from the East tells that the 
French are pushing their way up the Cambodia river. 
We shall perhaps meet them some day on the confines 
of Burmah.—The Greeks, amid political excitement, 
are talking of cutting a ship-canal across the Isthmus 
of Corinth. It would be a great commercial benefit, 
and would shorten by more than half the voyage 
from the Ionian Islands to the Aigean Sea.—Other 

— facts of unusual interest may be found 
in the published Proceedings of the Geographical 


Society : Sir R. Alcock’s narrative of his journey in 
Japan, Mr Kelly’s account of British Columbia, and 
Consul Burton’s ascent of the Cameroons, mountains 
on the west coast of Africa. 

Among noticeable books recently published, we are 

lad to see a fourth edition of Mr W. R. Grove’s 

‘orrelation of the Physical Forces. Twenty years 
have elapsed since the author delivered at the London 
Institution the lecture which formed the of the 
work, and there is no more strikin:; in the 
poe te philosophy and science than the subsequent 
growth of the interesting subject then treated of. We 
are beginning now to ive the relationship between 
rt. phenomena, that they are modifications of one 
grand essential principle, that heat is convertible into 
motion, and motion into heat; and from these and 
other conclusions our notions of nature and science 
are expanded and rectified. To all those who desire 
a philosophical view of the achievements of science 
during the past quarter of a century, we heartily recom- 
mend the Correlation. Another book is The Earth 
and its Mechanism, by Mr Henry Worms, a work 
every way remarkable, being an exposition of some of 
the profoundest facts of philosophical science by an 
author who, we believe, has not completed his twenty- 
fifth year. It gives an account of the various proofs 
of the rotation of the earth, with a description of the 
instruments by which the rotation was experimentally 
demonstrated. The way in which the subject is 
treated exhibits much painstaking. 

Mr G. P. Bond’s Account of the Great Comet of 
1858, a large, handsome quarto, is worth notice as 
being the completest and most fully illustrated book 
that has yet . on the subject. It forms the 
third volume of Annals of the Astronomical Obser- 
vatory of Harvard College (Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts), of which establishment Mr Bond is director. 
He has well employed his powers of observation and 
description ; a if it be true that that comet never 
before appeared attended by such unusual facilities 
for observation, it is equally true that no comet 
was ever yet so thoroughly described and depicted. 
The book contains fifty-one oo beginning with 

rojections of the comet’s and the earth’s orbit, fol- 
owed by views of the comet in all its stages, with 
the telescope and naked eye, and charts of the 
outlines of the tail and secondary tail and their 
deflections, and normal outlines of the head under 
-different aspects. The effect of the engravings, in 
nearly every instance, is importantly assisted by the 
tint of the paper on which they are printed; and we 
can assure our readers that although Mr Bond writes 
for astronomers, they will find much in his book 
suitable for general perusal. 

Dr Téléphe Desmartis of Bordeaux has for some 
months past been making use of a most samme | 
medical remedy for the cure of certain diseases, whi 
cannot fail to excite astonishment among those who 
hear of it for the first time. Some account of it has 
been published at Bordeaux in a pamphlet entitled 
Systéme d@’ Inoculations curatives, from which we take 
a few particulars. That one disease may be cured or 
prevented by inoculation with the virus of another, is, 
as thousands of persons know, not a new idea; but 
there is novelty in the suggestion that painful mala- 
dies may be cured by causing insects to sting the part 
affected. This is the practice which Dr Desmartis has 
been applying, and which he desires to extend, and as 
his experiments on venomous inoculation have been 
carried on for fifteen years, he does not —_ without 
experience. They have been tried on plants as well 
as animals, and with similar results. He observed 
oe inoculated with the virus of syphilis _ 
duced small cryptogamia on different parts of their 
surface, and that a second inoculation, not with 
another animal poison, cleared the plants of these 
parasitic growths, and of the insects or animalcule 
which they had attracted. It has long been a medical 
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tradition that leprosy is curable by the poison of 
certain serpents, and it is well known that poisonous 
drugs are administered in medicine, as powerful alter- 
atives in certain diseases. Dr Humboldt, nephew of 
the late illustrious German, in his practice at Havana, 
has ascertained that the poison of the scorpion tribe 
is a remedy for yellow fever. He inoculated 2478 
men of the mili and naval garrison: 676 after- 
wards ht the fever, of whom not more than 16 
died. A distinguished Frenchman, M. de Gasparin, 
having heard of the facts cited by Dr Desmartis, 
communicated to him a fact in his own experience. 
He had long been afflicted with a rheumatism, which 
kept him almost constantly infirm. One day, in pick- 
ing up a handful of weeds in his garden, he was stung 
by a wasp on the wrist. The arm swelled; but the 
rheumatic pain disappeared. Seeing this result, he 
caused himself to be stung the next day along the seat 
of pain in his leg, and was again delivered from suffer- 
ing, and was able to walk with ease. This happened 
three years ago, and every subsequent reappearance 
of the malady has been cured by similar means ; and 
by a wasp-sting on his neck an attack of bronchitis 
was overcome. Among other instances mentioned by 
Dr is, we notice a hopeless case of cholera in 
a man, and epileptiform disease in a child, both cured 
by the sting of a scorpion; and it appears that lachry- 
mal fistula, and some other diseases of the eye, are 
curable by the sting of a wasp or bee. 

These are curious facts. eir value will perhaps 
appear on further discussion. Dead insects and live 
leeches have long figured in pharmacy; but it will be 
something new to have to buy living hymenoptera, 
hemiptera, or aptera, in which orders stinging insects 
are found, to use as medical remedies. Yet after all, 
there may be nothing new in it; for,as M. de Gasparin 
remarks, are we not told that Mucianus, an important 
commander under Vespasian, used to carry about 
with him, enveloped in a white cloth, a certain insect 
to cure him of the eye disease, to which he was 
subject ? 

A report has been made public by the medical 
practitioners of Halifax, Nova Scotia, of a remedy for 
the small-pox, which we mention here with a view to 
elicit information as to its accuracy. The remedy is 
described as a plant of the poppy tribe, known in the 
colony as Indian cup, and to botanists as Saracenia 
purpurea, which grows wild in Nova Scotia A 
decoction of this plant will cure small-pox within 
twelve hours; in the words of the report, ‘ however 
alarming and numerous the eruptions, or confluent 
and frightful they may be, the peculiar action of the 
medicine is such that very seldom is a scar left to tell 
the story of the disease. If either vaccine or variolous 
matter is washed with the liquid, they are deprived 
of their contagious pape So mild is the medi- 
cine to the taste, that it may be largely mixed with 
tea and coffee, and given to connoisseurs in these 
beverages to drink, without their being aware of the 
admixture. It has been successfully tried in the 
hospitals of Nova Scotia, and its use will be continued.’ 


A LITTLE GRAVE. 
A LrrTLE grave where daisies grow ; 
A little body lying low; 
That is all the world may know. 
But our hearts 
Hold a baby sweet and fair, 
A little child with sunny hair, 
Child of tenderest love and care— 
Meenie, Meenie ! 


In the sweet spring of her day, 

We gave her to the lonely clay, 

From our tear-dimmed eyes away. 

How we loved her, none can tell ; 

They who have loved like us, as well, 

Loved and lost, alone may tell— 
Meenie, Meenie ! 


Wistful shadows in her eyes, 

Like the dreamy haze that lies 

Trembling in the summer skies ; 

And the burden of a fear, 

All unspoken, yet so near, 

Fell on us that weary year— 
Meenie, Meenie ! 


Shrinking from the children’s glee, 

Keeping close to mother’s knee, 

Or in arms that tenderly 

Watched her fading, faded she— 

Faded she, our blossom fair, 

Our little child with sunny hair, 

Child of tenderest love and care— 
Meenie, Meenie ! 


Swift the seasons come and go; . 

Thickly falls the drifting snow 

O’er a little grave we know ; 

But her feet 

Have passed in at a pearly door, 

Have trod the shining golden floor, 

Fair and fadeless evermore— 
Meenie, Meenie ! 


All communications to be addressed to 47 Paternoster 
Row, London, accompanied by postage-stamps, as the 
return of rejected contributions cannot otherwise be 
guaranteed. 


The present number of the Journal completes the Eighteenth 
Volume; a title-page and index prepared for it may be had of 
the publishers and their agents. 


END OF EIGHTEENTH VOLUME. 
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